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profound than Shelley's; but MaUarme intensely desired to be
"caviar to the general." For those initiated in the Mallarme
cult, the garb assumed by Shelley would seem commonplace.
For the agricultural laborers under George IV, Shelley's
Triumph of Life would be gibberish. As a rule, when writing
a book, a man knows, feels or guesses whom he is going to
meet, and dresses for the occasion.

This notion of a public to which the author, unconsciously
perhaps, adapts himself is, in our own opinion, very real and
of great significance. Yet it should not be hardened into a caste
system. The various "publics," in most cases, are interpenetrat-
ing. Few tired business men will seek relaxation in Joyce's
Finnegans Wake, and not many Oxford Dons openly reveled
in Marie Corelli's romances. But, apart from such extremes,
there are extensive and comfortable meeting grounds. The
connoisseurs are men under their crust of expert knowledge,
and they are not wholly incapable of appreciating plain human
values 5 what had been written for the few may, through a
process of education, reach the many} and the same work may
be admired by different "publics73 for different reasons. A fas-
tidious scholar, for instance, might barely tolerate the melo-
drama, sentiment and bombast in Rostand's Cyrano &e Ber-
gerac; but he would be sensitive to the extremely clever re-
constitution of a period. Faust is folklore as well as philosophy.
The very greatest, the Bible, Homer, Shakespeare, are all
things to all men.

We need not commit ourselves to absolute pragmatism, and
declare that a work of art is good only because it is recognized:
success is no criterion of intrinsic excellence. We may, if we
are indomitable optimists, assert that the work is recognized
only because it is good. But, in either case, recognition is indis-
pensable. We must never be weary of repeating that a book
which is totally unrecognized, wholly ignored by critic and
reader, remains in the same limbo as the masterpiece hidden in
the author's mind. So far as the historian of literature is con-
cerned, the one is unborn, the other is stillborn, and we can